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Panini and the Northwestern dialect: 
Some suggestions on Sütra 3.3.10 


Madhav M. Deshpande 


1. In a paper presented to the 1979 meeting of the American 
Oriental Society (“Infinitival Affixes in the Astadhyayi"), Ann Weh- 
meyer offered an interesting problem concerning some of Panini’s 
rules. She focussed her attention on the following rules in his 
grammar: 


P.3.3.10  tumun-nvulau kriyayam kriyarthayam 

P.3.3.158 samäna-kartrkesu tumun 

P.3.4.21  samäna-kartrkayoh pürvakäle 

P.3.1.7 dhätoh karmanah samäna-kartrkäd icchayam va 


P.3.3.10 deals with the derivation of infinitive constructions in the 
sense of purpose. P.3.3.158 deals with infinitive constructions with 
main verbs meaning ‘to desire’. P.3.4.21 deals with Sanskrit abso- 
lutive constructions, and P.3.1.7 deals with the derivation of Sanskrit 
desideratives. Excepting P.3.3.10, which deals with the infinitive 
-tum in the sense of purpose, the remaining three rules explicitly 
require that in each of those constructions, the two actions involved 
must be samäna-kartrka ‘with the same agent’. Therefore, according 
to Panini’s stated intentions, we can have the following construc- 
tions: 


E(1): ramah gantum icchati ‘Rama wants to go (himself)’. 

E(2): ramah grham gatva svapiti “Having gone home Rama 
sleeps’. 

EG): ramah jigamisati “Rama wants to go (himself). 
The condition samána-kartrka “with the same agent” disallows the 
use of an infinitive to say ‘X wants Y to go’, the use of an absolutive 
to say “X having gone home, Y ate his apple”, and the use of a 
desiderative form to say “X wants Y to go”. Though there are some 
rare examples in Sanskrit literature? which violate the constraint 
on the infinitive with the main verb of desire and the absolutives, 
we have no doubt about the intention of Panini’s grammar. His 
grammar would not consider such constructions to be grammati- 
cally acceptable. This is, however, not the case with P.3.3.10 which 
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deals with infinitive constructions in the sense of purpose. Panini 
does not put the condition samdnakartrka ‘with the same agent’ in 
this rule, and this has led to a long debate spanning the ancient, 
medieval, and modern periods of Paninian scholarship. 


2. In Deshpande (1980: 33—46), I had extensively dealt with this 
problem. Before I deviate from the conclusions set forth in that 
study, I will briefly outline this earlier discussion. The first period 
of Paninian interpretation includes Kàtyayana and Patañjali. Nei- 
ther of these two commentators have any explicit comments on 
P.3.3.10, but we can infer their views from discussions on other 
rules. From Kätyäyana’s comments on P.3.4.26, one can conclude 
that at least when the main verb is in the active voice (i.e., in 
Paninian terms: ‘denotes the agent’), the infinitive must have the 
same agent. Similarly, Katyayana proposes that one need not men- 
tion the condition samäna-kartrkäd in the rule deriving Sanskrit 
desideratives, i.e., P.3.1.7, because of anabhidhäna ‘non-usage, or 
non-expression’. This is to say that a desiderative affix after a root 
can never express the desire of one person for another person to 
do something, and hence this form is absolutely never used to 
express this notion involving two different agents. Thus, Kätyäyana 
sees no reason to put the restriction samäna-kartrkäd in this rule to 
prevent something that can never be found in the object language. 
One may then extend this logic and argue that Kätyäyana would 
have probably approved of the absence of the condition samäna- 
kartrka in P.3.3.10, if he felt that this condition invariably holds in 
the usage. But he has no direct comments on this rule. We basically 
get the same conclusions from Patañjalis discussions. But, more 
importantly, we find that in the entire text of Patañjalis Mahäb- 
häsya, there is not even one usage of the -tum infinitive of purpose 
with an agent different from that of the main verb. Thus, whatever 
may have been the usage in the days of Panini, it is clear that 
infinitive constructions with different agents did not exist in Patañ- 
jali's standard Sanskrit. Assuming our inferences about the notion 
of anabhidhana in the works of Kätyäyana and Patañjali are correct, 
we may conclude that in all probability they approved the absence 
of this condition in P.3.3.10 because they felt that it was not needed 
to prevent constructions of which there was no possibility whatso- 
ever in the object language. 


3. In some ways, Patañjali sets the norm for the later grammarians. 
Bhattoji Diksita, Nägesabhatta, Kaundabhatta, and even the 
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Navya-Nyaya authors like Gadadharabhatta concur on the point 
that the infinitive of purpose is in fact constrained by the condition 
samäna-kartrka, though Panini does not explicitly state this condi- 
tion. (For details of these debates, see Deshpande 1980: 43 — 44.) 
The differences in their discussions only indicate procedural differ- 
ences on how to incorporate this condition in the rule, but they all 
agree on what the standard usage ought to be. After quoting a few 
deviant usages from the Classical Sanskrit works, Charudeva Shastri 
(1976: 49—51) asserts that these usages do not constitute the norm 
and that they have been rejected by the tradition of grammarians 
(he reports that Srstidhara, a commentator of the Bhasavrtti, is the 
only grammarian in the tradition who believes that P.3.3.10 is 
intended to allow the derivation of bhinnakartrka usages of -tum). 
Louis Renou (1937: 54) also discusses the views of these older 
commentators. 

Assuming that the traditional argument in terms of anabhidhana 
‘non-expression, non-usage’ is valid for Panini, one still faces many 
important problems. The main problem is that of possible descrip- 
tive inconsistency. If Panini himself believed in the notion of ana- 
bhidhana and if for this reason he did not put the condition samäna- 
kartrka in P.3.3.10, then how can one explain his use of this term 
in other rules? Were these other rules not subject to the conditions 
of anabhidhäna? Thus, on the face of it, the anabhidhäna notion 
appears to have been contradicted by Panini’s use of the condition 
samana-kartrka in a number of rules, where according to the logic 
of the notion of anabhidhäna he should not have used it. In Desh- 
pande (1980: 45 — 46), I had proposed many alternative possibilities 
ranging from a built-in inconsistency, and borrowing from different 
sources, to a possibility that P.3.3.10 may have allowed infinitive 
constructions with different agents. But while I had stated the last 
possibility as an alternative, I had categorically said that ‘it is 
absolutely unlikely that Panini actually intended to derive usages 
of -tumUN by P.3.3.10 and P.3.4.65 involving different agents for 
the infinitive and the main verb' (ibid, p.45). In terms of the 
linguistic evidence known to me at that time, I had to reject this 
possibility, and concentrate on other possibilities. Even these other 
possibilities were not quite convincing and I had to state: 'In any 
event, this requires more extensive research into the principles 
underlying Pànini's rule-formation' (ibid, p. 46). 


4. Kiparsky (1982: 18) reviews the conclusions of Deshpande (1980) 
on this subject, but somewhat erroneously states that ‘Deshpande 
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... after rejecting a number of other explanations finally concludes 
that the grammar is inconsistent and suggests that the inconsistency 
may be due to pre-Päninian elements in the grammar’. This was 
certainly not the “final conclusion” of Deshpande (1980), but be 
that as it may, Kiparsky (1982) rejects both the notion of possible 
inconsistency and the possibility of Panini borrowing from other 
sources which may have conflicting meta-grammatical principles. 
Clearly, both of these possibilities always exist when we discuss 
Panini, and many scholars have pointed out cases of inconsistency 
as well as those of borrowing. Thus, I do not agree with Kiparsky 
when he rejects these possibilities in principle. After rejecting these 
possibilities, Kiparsky (1982: 19) offers advice: ‘Keeping the ques- 
tion open is always better than closing it prematurely with a specious 
answer’. After debating many possibilities, Deshpande (1980: 46) 
had precisely suggested that same. 

Kiparsky’s own solution to this problem, however, runs contrary 
to the one possibility which was labelled “absolutely unlikely” in 
Deshpande (1980: 45). Kiparsky (1982: 19) asserts: ‘In the present 
case, however, there is a better solution which preserves the con- 
sistency of the grammar. The reason Panini did not impose a 
condition of identity of Agents on the infinitive of purpose (3.3.10) 
is that he intended to derive sentences where the Agent of the 
infinitive is controlled by the Goal of the main clause’. He then 
supports his claim with ten attested examples from Classical San- 
skrit texts (Vikramacarita 1, Kathasaritsagara 2, Vetälapancavimsati 
5, Mudräräksasa 1, and Sisupälavadha 1). On these examples, Ki- 
parsky (1982: 20) comments: ‘I do not think such sentences can be 
discounted as solecisms on a par with those mentioned in fn. 28. 
For one thing, they are not merely found in epics, but in generally 
careful and correct literary Sanskrit. Moreover, infinitives of pur- 
pose with non-identical agents go back as far as Vedic — where 
they of course have one of the Vedic infinitive endings (P.3.4.9) 
instead of -tum’. To the attested examples listed by Kiparsky, we 
may also add those few listed by Charudeva Shastri and others (see 
note 1). 


5. The evidence cited above and the conclusion based on it raise 
some important questions — more questions than the one which 
was supposedly answered. As Kiparsky himself agrees, while these 
are attested examples, they are all from late classical literature. 
While Kiparski does not show his willingness to call them solecisms, 
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they are indeed solecisms. Two examples in a voluminous text like 
Kathäsaritsägara do not prove that it was a quite common construc- 
tion in the language of that text. It is this paucity of attested 
examples which led all the medieval commentators and their modern 
successors like Charudeva Shastri to consider these examples as not 
indicating the norm of the classical language. They do not even 
consider them to be durghata ‘proper, but difficult to derive’ ex- 
amples. These are considered to be outright asadhu ‘incorrect’ by 
the tradition. Thus, on the basis of the same few examples, Kiparsky 
draws a conclusion which is quite to the contrary of what all the 
Sanskrit commentators do. Secondly, these are all from literature 
which was written many centuries after Panini, and as such these 
examples cannot be used to draw any conclusions about Panini’s 
grammar. It has been shown by many scholars that there was 
notable linguistic change from Panini to Katyayana and Patañjali, 
and that many of the grammatical doctrines proposed by these two 
early commentators have to be explained by taking recourse to 
linguistic change. A good example of syntactic change during this 
early period is that of the cases governed by the word namah. This 
has been discussed by Cardona (1980) who concludes: ‘To later 
Paniniyas for whom Sanskrit is no longer a mother tongue, this 
grammar constitutes a code that is to account for all usage deemed 
correct Sanskrit, viewed as perennial and the correctness of which 
is established precisely by adherence to Paninian grammar. The 
metarule upapadavibhakteh ... could be brought into play by such 
scholars to have the Astadhyayi take account of two constructions, 
(2) and (27), one of which did not yet occur in the Sanskrit described 
by Panini' (p. 48). The significance of Cardona's comment is that 
one must not lose sight of the fact that Pànini did not know the 
language that developed after him, and hence the examples offered 
by Kiparsky, even though attested, are not sufficient to prove 
anything about Pänini’s possible intention. To assert on these 
grounds that Panini "intended" (Kiparsky's emphasis) to derive such 
sentences is to open oneself to the charge of using wrong evidence. 
I would have to say the same about his reference to Vedic infinitives. 
Whatever the syntactic features of the Vedic infinitives, they prove 
nothing about Panini’s notions about the syntax of -tum. What we 
ideally need, to use Cardona’s words, is to find examples which in 
all likelihood occurred in “Sanskrit described by Panini”. To inter- 
pret Panini in the spirit of Albert Schweitzer’s The quest of the 
historical Jesus, we should try to go as close to Panini’s time and 
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place as possible to find our evidence. Kiparsky’s own recent in- 
vestigation of Panini’s option-terms on the basis of the linguistic 
usage of the Astadhyayi itself provides perhaps one of the best 
attempts in this direction (Kiparsky 1979). Unfortunately, Pànini's 
Astüdhyayi does not contain usages to illustrate all of its own rules, 
and the infinitive constructions fall in this category. 


6. While I have said that Kiparsky uses the "wrong" kind of 
evidence, I now agree with his conclusions. Where is the "right" 
kind of evidence? When I had given up the hope of finding any 
such "right" evidence, I came upon it by pure accident. The credit 
goes to a severe stomach illness in the year 1983 when I started 
reading Ayurveda texts to find out if these had anything to say 
about my symptoms. I could not find very much about my illness, 
but I hit upon a treasure of unique infinitive constructions. 

Briefly, the oldest of the known Ayurveda texts are connected 
directly or indirectly with the northwestern part of the south Asian 
subcontinent. The oldest parts of the Caraka-Samhitä and the Bhela- 
Samhita represent a consolidation of the teachings of the sage 
Atreya Punarvasu who, according to the historians of Ayurveda 
(Atrideva Vidyalamkara 1960: 163, 190; Vidyalamkara 1964: 27), 
lived sometime around the sixth century B.C. and was reportedly 
the personal physician of the king Nagnajit of Gändhära. The 
Mülasarvästivada Vinayavastu also refers to an Atreya and makes 
him the teacher of the famous Jivaka, the personal physician of the 
Buddha, and connects him with the region of Taksasila. The con- 
solidator of Atreya’s teaching, Caraka, is also associated by the 
tradition with the northwestern region, and it is claimed that the 
Caraka-Samhita exhibits a close familiarity with the northwestern 
region. The Buddhist text Samyuktaratnapitakasütra, which is now 
found only in a Chinese translation, reports that Caraka treated an 
illness of Kaniska’s queen. The Bhela-Samhita is ascribed to Bhela 
who is counted among the direct disciples of Atreya, and seems to 
be older than most of the presently available Caraka-Samhita. Thus, 
particularly in the case of the Bhela-Samhitä and the older portions 
of the Caraka-Samhitä, the circumstancial evidence points to a 
strong regional connection with the northwest, and the legends 
about Atreya Punarvasu take him very close to Pänini’s time and 
region. The bhinna-kartrka ‘with different agents’ constructions 
involving the infinitive of purpose found in these texts are listed 
below. 
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[A] Usages in the Caraka-Samhita 


. pätum asmai prayacchet (p. 259): ‘One should give him some- 


thing to drink’. 


. krimikosthäya bhaksayitum prayacchet (p. 259): ‘One should 


give the patient with worms in his stomach something to eat’. 


. anannäya pätum prayacchet (p. 260): ‘To one who has not eaten 


any food, one should give something to drink’. 


. krimikosthine ledhum prayacchet (p. 260): ‘One should give (this 


medicine) to a patient with worms in his stomach to lick’. 


. patum prayacchet (p. 160) = No. 1. 
. atha asyai dadyät cürnam upaghrätum (p. 347): ‘Then one should 


give her the powder to smell’. 


. madhusarpisi präsitum dadyat (p. 349): ‘One should give (some- 


one) honey and ghee to drink’. 


. stanam daksinam pätum prayacchet (p. 349): ‘(She) should offer 


her right breast (to the child) to drink’. 


. dadyät pätum pipäsave (p. 588): ‘One should give (something) 


to the thirsty person to drink’. 


. dadyat bahüdakam pätum (p. 589): ‘One should give a lot of 


water (to someone) to drink’. 


. dadyat dräksä-rasam pätum (p. 589): ‘One should give grape- 


juice (to someone) to drink’. 


Usages in the Bhela-Samhita 


. utpalam ghratum asmai pradäpayet (p. 228): ‘One should arrange 


to give him a lotus to smell’. 


. puspani ghrätum asmai pradäpayet (p. 228): ‘One should arrange 


to give him flowers to smell’. 


. ghratum madyam pradäpayet (p. 228): ‘One should arrange to 


give (him) wine to smell’. 


Usages in the Susruta-Samhita 


. ksata-kanthäya madhu-sarpisi ledhum prayacchet (p. 107): ‘One 


should give honey and ghee to a person with hurt throat to 
lick’. 


. yavágúm cäsmai prayacchet kasäyäni va patum (p. 437): ‘One 


should give him either rice-gruel or decoctions to drink’. 


. tailasya vä ghrtasya va matram pätum prayacchet (p. 507): ‘One 


should give (the patient) a measure of either oil or ghee to 
drink’, 
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4. asmai ausadhamatram pátum prayacchet (p. 516): ‘One should 
give him a measure of the medicine to drink’. 

5. priyangv-ädi casmai tandulambunä pätum prayacchet (p. 521): 
‘One should give him Priyangu etc. with rice-water to drink’. 


7. It seems clear from an extensive reading of the Ayurveda texts 
that these usages are restricted only to a certain stratum of these 
texts and they are not to be found in other strata. For instance, a 
large portion of the extant Caraka-Samhitä is the supplementary 
work of the late author Drdhabala (3rd or 4th century A.D.). These 
sections are clearly marked by distinct colophons, and it is inter- 
esting to note that not one of these usages is found in this later 
stratum. I have also read through other later texts of Ayurveda 
such as Astängasarıgraha and Astängahrdaya of Vagbhata, Särn- 
gadharasamhitä and Mädhavanidäna. In these massive texts, one 
finds not a single usage of the bhinnakartrka -tum infinitive. The 
massive text of the Käsyapasamhitä has possibly one such usage 
tathaiva upaharet pätum (p. 137) ‘similarly, one should offer (that 
to the patient) to drink’. 

Let us see the qualitative difference between the evidence pre- 
sented by Kiparsky and the above evidence from the Ayurveda 
texts. Looking at his examples, only the Vetalapaficavimsati has five 
such usages and one may be probably right in saying that this may 
have been part of the author's peculiar Sanskrit. All the other texts 
have either one or two instances each, and this certainly does not 
prove the existence of a norm. This at best could be a vernacular 
Sanskrit usage of some sort, based on the continuation of the Old 
Indian dative infinitives through Prakrits and the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages. However, the evidence from the Ayurveda texts 
is of a different order. The occurrence of eleven instances in the 
older portions of the Caraka-Samhitä and its total absence in the 
later additions seems to indicate the presence and the absence of a 
certain norm in Sanskrit dialects of different times and regions. To 
this we may add the probable connection of the northwestern region 
for these older Ayurveda texts. 


8. The evidence presented above enables us to say that in all 
likelihood there was a dialect of Sanskrit closer to Panini’s time 
and region in which there existed bhinnakartrka usages of the -tum 
infinitive. This peculiarity did not exist in most other dialects of 
Sanskrit. This explains why Pànini most probably left his rule 
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P.3.3.10 wide enough to account for these usages. But it is equally 
important to keep in mind that most of the known Classical Sanskrit 
does not exhibit this usage, except in the rare instances listed by 
Kiparsky and others. Certainly the classical and medieval commen- 
tators on the works of Sanskrit authors were aware of these few 
“deviant” usages, but the extreme paucity of these rare deviant 
usages was never strong enough to force these later grammarians 
to accept this as a normal construction. Therefore, I agree with 
Kiparsky’s conclusion that Panini intended to derive the bhinnak- 
artrka usages of the -tum infinitive, but I disagree with the reasons 
given by him. My own reasons I have already outlined above. 
The above discussion points to the fact that the dialect of Sanskrit 
which formed the core of the language described by Panini was in 
many respects markedly different from what we commonly know 
by the term Classical Sanskrit. I have reached the same conclusion 
in some of my other published work (Deshpande 1983a, b). One 
may speculate on the historical dimensions of this peculiar dialectal 
feature and try to see where it fits in the general evolution of the 
infinitive -zum. In the concluding chapter of Deshpande (1980: 126), 
I pointed out that “the use of -tum infinitives in early Sanskrit was 
more common with verbs of desire, ability etc. and that it perhaps 
predates the use in the sense of purpose. ... It is in this (former) 
use of infinitives that one would expect to find the condition that 
the infinitive must have the same agent as that of the main verb. 
... In post-Vedic times, the older accusative infinitive gradually 
replaced the older dative infinitives; but in this process of expansion 
of a frozen accusative form to cover the dative contexts, this frozen 
form carried with itself the condition of having the same agent as 
that of the main verb. I had the norm of the standard classical 
Sanskrit language before me while writing these remarks. Looking 
at Panini’s dialect as described in this paper, one would have to say 
that Panini’s dialect represents a transitional phase between the late 
Vedic and the later standard Classical Sanskrit language. In Panini’s 
dialect, where -tum does retain its older non-purpose contexts, but 
acquires the entire realm of the older dative infinitives, the syntactic 
features of the older dative infinitives such as the possibility of two 
different agents are carried over into the -tum constructions which 
replace them. One can profitably compare the Vedic construction 
indräya somam pätave ‘(Press) Soma for Indra to drink’ with the 
Caraka-Samhitä construction pätum asmai prayacchet ‘One should 
give him something to drink’. Here it is clear that the -tum infinitive 
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has morphologically replaced the older dative infinitives such as 
pätave, but that the same “dative syntactic pattern” has been re- 
tained. However, there must have been a competition between the 
older “accusative syntactic pattern” inherited by the -tum infinitive 
from its older non-purpose contexts and the “dative syntactic pat- 
tern” which the -tum infinitive had to assume by being a replacement 
for the older dative infinitives. In Panini’s dialect of Sanskrit, this 
competition has not reached a point where one of these patterns 
would drive the other out, but that is what seems to have happened 
in the history of the later Sanskrit language. In the later standard 
classical Sanskrit language, the “accusative syntactic pattern” 
proved to be more dominant than the “dative syntactic pattern”, 
and the former seems to have completely taken over. It is this 
process which seems to be reflected in the works of the later Sanskrit 
grammarians who discount the few attested bhinnakartrka usages 
of -tum as deviant usages and insist that whether Pänini’s rule 
contains the term samänakartrka or not does not alter the “fact” 
that there are no such usages accepted by the standard speakers of 
Sanskrit. Thus the statements of these later grammarians concerning 
this peculiar usage contain more historical value than has been 
acknowledged by previous research on the subject. 


Notes 


1. For earlier discussions of and references to bhinnakartrka usages of the -tum 
infinitive, see: Hoefer (1840: 75, 77—78, 113, 122—123); Wilhelmus (1873: 
64—65, 73—74, 76, 81—82); Herzog (1873: 23); Jolly (1873: 254— 255); Boht- 
lingk (1887: 188 — 189); Böhtlingk (1889: 60); Speijer (1886: 307); Speijer (1896: 
67); Vale (1948: 258—260); Charudeva Shastri (1976: 49—51); Hook (1980: 
81 ff.); Wolff (1906: 411 ff.); Kiparsky (1982: 19 — 20). 
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Post-script, errata, varia 


Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin 


Le volume d’hommage à mon collègue, compatriote et ami Edgar 
Polomé me fournit l’occasion de lui soumettre, en toute naïvité, 
quelques observations ou questions qui me paraissent autant, sinon 
plus, de son ressort que du mien. Mais, d’abord, je voudrais ajouter 
un post-scriptum à chacun de deux articles intitulés, l’un, «Pour 
l'étude de Hafiz»,! l'autre «Cor de Yima et trompette d’ Israfil: de 
la cosmologie mazdéenne à l’eschatologie musulmane ».? 

Quand j'ai écrit le premier, deux travaux au moins avaient 
échappé à mon attention. Tous deux traitent du délicat probléme 
de l'unité dans les ghazals de Hafiz. L'unité formelle ne saurait faire 
de doute: unité de métre et unité de la rime, d'un bout à l'autre du 
court poéme. Quant au fond, le reproche d'incohérence ne date pas 
d'hier, méme s'il fallait douter de l'authenticité de l'anecdote, sou- 
vent rappelée, selon laquelle le prince Shoja fit un jour remarquer 
au poéte que, si chacun de ses vers était excellent et formait un 
tout, leur enchainement n'apparaissait pas clairement. A quoi Hafiz 
se borna à répondre que ses poémes, contrairement à ceux de ses 
concurrents, étaient connus de la Méditerranée à l'Inde. Ce qui 
n'était, on en conviendra, qu'une dérobade. C'est dans la ligne du 
reproche de Shoja' que de nos jours un Bausani, un Arberry parlent 
d'un «faisceau de motifs telies lachement les uns aux autres», ou 
d'« orient pearls at random strung ».? 

Arberry a pris comme exemple, pour sa démonstration, le célébre 
ghazal Agar ’an Tork-e Shirazi... C'est ce méme poème qu'examine 
en grand détail, pour arriver à une conclusion tout opposée, R. M. 
Rehder dans un gros article intitulé « The unity of the ghazals of 
Hafiz»,^ qui n'est qu'un extrait d'une thése soutenue à Princeton 
en 1970 sous le titre de Hafiz: an introduction. Or, un autre érudit 
américain, Michael Hillman, en un ouvrage intitulé Unity in the 
ghazals of Hafiz et paru en 1976, reprend la méme question, et le 
méme poéme figure parmi les seize qu'il a examinés et classés en 
cinq catégories, selon que l'unité en est plus ou moins saisissable. 
Mais il y apparait comme, de tous, le moins cohérent. (Il ne devrait 
sa réputation, dans le public de langue anglaise, qu'à la traduction 


